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Production Lags Despite Favorable Factors 


T the beginning of the second quarter of 1946 
New England business generally had ample 
financial resources and a marked desire to expand 
its volume of business greatly above prewar levels, 
yet actual achievement of that desire still lagged in 
many fields of activity. 

Adjusted demand deposits and time deposits in 
member banks of this district of more than double 
the 1939 volume were available for use in the pro- 
duction and marketing 


more labor and materials to the residential market. 
Carloadings originated on seven New England 
railroads during the four full weeks of March ex- 
ceeded the corresponding 1945 figure by 5.4 per cent. 
Consumers spent 1.6 per cent more at 122 New 
England department stores and apparel shops in 
March 1946 (which did not include Easter) than 
they spent in March 1945 (which included Easter). 
In the light of these favorable factors, the lag in 





of goods and services. 
Representative mutual 
savings banks showed 
an increase of over 30 
per cent in their deposits 
since 1939, In addition 
to these increased de- 
posit funds, a huge re- 
serve of Government 


bond holdings had been 
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output in many basic in- 
dustries created disap- 
pointing shortages, and 
was attributed to un- 
availability of necessary 
raw materials and equip- 
ment, continuing labor 
disputes and uncertain 
pricing policies. 

Electric power con- 
sumption remained be- 





accumulated during the 40 
war period. 

Producers, distributors 
and consumers alike were 
anxious to put these 
funds to work, supple- 10 
menting them where nec- 


essary with additional 
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low the level of a year 
ago. Compared with the 
previous year, the con- 
sumption of raw cotton 
at the mills showed a 
decrease for the tenth 
consecutive month. De- 
spite an enlarged avail- 











credit. Bank debits to 
deposit accounts in 21 New England cities were 3.5 
per cent greater during the first quarter of 1946 
than during the corresponding quarter of 1945. 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans of 
member banks in six cities, after having receded 
from their peak volumes of 1942 to lower levels 
during the following three years, had increased 
again, and at the end of March were 21 per cent 
above a year ago and 39 per cent above the final 
week of March 1941. A total of 1,381 new business 
corporations was chartered in Massachusetts during 
the first three months of 1946, compared with only 
384 in the first three months of 1945. Business 
failures continued to be relatively very small. 
Construction contracts awarded during March, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corp. statistics, increased 
30 per cent over February and 222 per cent over 
March 1945. Residential contract awards were over 
13 times the very small volume of March 1945, and 
it may be expected that this comparative ratio 
will increase still further in the coming months as 
governmental restrictions on construction divert 


able labor force and ur- 
gent demand, manufacturing in many durable goods 
industries continued to decline. 

Estimates compiled by the Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that total manu- 
facturing employment in New England rose 51 
per cent from September 1939 to a peak in June 
1943, then declined to net increases over that base 
month of 24 per cent by V-J Day and of only 18 
per cent in March. The general pattern of the 
trend to V-J Day is similar for each state, but 
decreases since that date in the larger and more 
industrialized states of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut have offset increases elsewhere. Manufacturing 
employment in the durable goods industries suffered 
an appreciable decrease in recent months through 
February, while that in nondurable goods industries, 
which actually decreased during the war period, has 
regained some of its previous losses. Preliminary 
estimates for March indicated a 2.1 per cent increase 
in total manufacturing employment over the pre- 
ceding month but a decrease of 13 per cent from 
March 1945. 








The Planned Boom In Housing 








@ Year’s Rent in Advance @ 
@ Take long lease @ 
@ Will decorate and fix up @ 
Reliable Boston executive must have house or 
apartment with 4 bedrooms and 2 baths, prefer- 
ably Newtons or vicinity. 


the National Housing Expediter. 


in many localities all over the country. 





WAR 


Separated us 4 years, how long will you let ‘‘Peace’’ 
keep us apart? Navy vet, wife, 2 children, will 
keep your small unfurn. house and grounds in ex- 
cellent condition, while paying up to $90 mo. rent. 


These advertisements recently printed in the Boston Herald are fairly indicative of hardship housing 
cases in the Greater Boston area, and point out clearly the need for drastic action such as that proposed by 
Interest in the ability of the construction industry to provide needed 
homes has been greatly heightened as a result of the vast unsatisfied backlog of housing demand which exists 
It is hoped that this study, and the two which follow it, may throw 
some light on the extent to which this national housing crisis has affected New England. 





EX-ARMY Licut., wife and screaming baby, along 
with ant eater, baby rhinoceros and_ asso 

skunks desire a nest accessible to Harvard Business 
School. Call —AW 














HE Boston Regional Office of the National Hous- 
ing Agency has estimated that by the end of 1946 
the gross housing deficiency in the Greater Boston 
metropolitan census district of 84 cities and towns 
will amount to as much as 23,000 units*. This is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the entire deficiency in the 
state of Massachusetts. Despite the caution with 
which such estimates as this must be interpreted, 
they serve to indicate sharply the severity of current 
housing shortages in the Greater Boston area. 
National estimates of both current and pent-up 
housing deficiencies may also be cited for purposes of 
comparison and over-all perspective. About 500,000 
new housing units are normally required each year, 
according to Standard & Poor’s estimates, which 
include allowance for growth of population and 
whatever replacement may be necessary to account 
for buildings which are damaged by fire, flood, and 
other disaster. If provision is made for replacement 
of obsolete buildings (assuming a turnover once 
every 100 years) the requirement is 850,000 new 
residential units each year. 


Demand Has Accumulated 

This estimate of housing requirements assumes 
that residential building proceeds along smoothly 
every year at about the same pace. It is obvious 
that it understates the volume of house-building that 
will be required to meet present stringent shortages, 
since it fails to take into consideration the enormous 
unsatisfied backlog of demand which exists at the 
present time. This accumulated demand has been 
piling up because of years of below-normal produc- 
tion of houses during the depressed 1930’s, which 
the chart on page 5 shows clearly, and because of war- 
time controls which sharply curtailed private con- 
struction. Requirements are further increased by 
the geographical shifts in population to war centers 
and by rapid depreciation of houses and apartments 
during the war. All of these factors have combined 
to create a demand for new housing far above what 
we consider “‘normal””’. 

Thus, the National Housing Agency estimates 
that 12,600,000 nonfarm houses and apartment 
units will be needed in the United States in the next 
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ten years, or that an average annual volume of 
1,260,000 units will be required. This estimate, it 
may be added, would satisfy not only the pent-up 
demand referred to above, but would also provide 
for the expected growth of population and for re- 
placement of substandard homes with adequate 
housing. When all pertinent considerations are 
included, it is estimated that the annual volume for 
the decade as a whole should be substantially above 
the 1925 peak of 937,000, which constituted a record 
level of output for the construction industry. The 
magnitude of the job of providing housing is plainly 
enormous. 


Can It Be Done? 


Can the construction industry supply the neces- 
sary volume of homes to satisfy the huge demand 
indicated by these figures? Indications are that it 
can. Long-run predictions for the capacity of 
the construction industry to turn out needed homes, 
which cover the whole postwar decade up to 1955, 
are cheering. The F. W. Dodge Corporation con- 
servatively predicts that, once shortages of labor 
have disappeared, the volume of residential building 
will turn up sharply and will average about 820,000 
houses a year for the next ten years. 

To judge from Dodge figures and from other more 
optimistic estimates, it appears that the probable 
producing capacity of the industry for the decade as a 
whole is sufficiently elastic to meet national require- 
ments well above 820,000 units per year for the dec- 
ade and, in fact, to meet the probable future long- 
run housing demand. Whether or not the demand 
in the next decade will actually rise above the de- 
mand in the 1920’s and whether the industry will 
be capable of supplying it will depend, of course, on a 
number of unknown factors, including the avail- 
ability of materials and labor and the relationship 
between the cost of buying and maintaining a home 
and the incomes of prospective home-owners. 
Nevertheless, the long-run outlook, in terms of 
housing capacity, appears exceedingly hopeful. 


*A housing unit is a house or apartment unit, regardless of size, which is 
intended for occupancy by one family. 
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What we have to worry about chiefly is the indus- 
try’s production capacity in the short-run. 

The short-run producing capacity of the industry 
is strictly limited during the next two years because 
of acute shortages of labor and materials. Wilson 
W. Wyatt, National Housing Expediter, estimates a 
need for construction of 2,700,000 new low and 
moderate-cost homes in 1946 and 1947 to meet the 
immediate requirements of home-coming veterans. 
The target for 1946 is 1,200,000 units. This is an 
ambitious figure and is regarded by the construction 
industry as one that will be difficult to attain in view 
of a peak of about 900,000 units in the ’twenties. Pre- 
vious estimates of the probable volume by John 
Blandford, former Administrator of the NHA, Stan- 
dard & Poor’s, and the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce range from 400,000 to 500,000 
housing units for 1946. Some sweeping adjustments 
in the supply and distribution of materials and labor 
are clearly necessary in order to hit Mr. Wyatt’s tar- 
get. 

If we are to produce 
2,700,000 homes in the 


tions to the FHA of a special fund of a billion dollars 
for insuring mortgages on veterans’ homes, and price 
relief to producers where essential to break materials 
bottlenecks. In addition, the Patman Bill, as it 
passed the House, calls for establishment of price ceil- 
ings on new houses which, it is hoped, may serve to 
check somewhat the present speculative fever ram- 
pant in the housing market. Keynote of the whole 
plan is that veterans are to be given preference to the 
new homes for thirty days after completion. 

Two chief recommendations deemed by Mr. Wyatt 
vital to his program that have been subject to con- 
tinuous attack are the provisions for establishing the 
first sale price of a house as its resale ceiling, and for 
paying $600 million to producers of building mate- 
rials as a reward for expanded production. This 
premium-payments provision, its supporters claim, 
will make possible the necessary expansion of pro- 
duction of building materials to accomplish the 
record Wyatt housing goals without involving a 
corresponding rise in the costs of home-building. 

In order to do this the 





next two years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wyatt, there 
must be by 1947 a three- 
fold increase over 1945 
in the labor force em- 
ployed in construction, 
and an eightfold increase 
in the dollar volume (at 
1945 prices) of construc- 
tion materials produced.* 
The necessity for quick 
expansion explains the 
need for special incen- 
tives to encourage de- 
velopment of new-type 
materials and to encour- 
age expanded production 
of materials that are al- 


THE TARGET FOR 1946 





TEMPORARY UNITS — 250,000 
TOTAL= 1,200,000 


THE TARGET FOR 1947 





TOTAL= 1,500,000 





THE WYATT EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 


CONVENTIONAL HOUSES - 700,000 





PERMANENT PREFABRICATED HOUSES - 600,000 it 


$600 million will be used 
for straight subsidies or 
guaranteed markets to 
producers of new-type 
materials, premium pay- 
ments to producers of 
well-established materi- 
als as a reward for extra 
performance, and ad- 
justments for wage in- 
creases where such in- 
creases are necessary to 
attract required num- 
bers of workers into the 
industry. It is true that 
the $600,000,000 pro- 
gram may entaileitheran 
increased tax burden on 
the public or the equiva- 











ready in use. To accom- 
plish these ends, the Wyatt program includes a 
promise by the Government of guaranteed markets 
for new-type materials and prefabricated home manu- 
facturers, and recommends the use of war plants and 
new facilities to increase present production capacity. 
Rapid tax amortization for plants which are newly 
built or converted to produce essential building ma- 
terials was suggested, along with assumption by the 
Government of undue risk associated with develop- 
mental work on new-type materials. There is provi- 
sion, also, for wage-price adjustments or price 
increases where they are necessary to aid the pro- 
gram. 

The chief provisions of the Wyatt program may be 
found in the Patman Bill, which passed the House of 
Representatives in attenuated form in March 1946 
and the Senate in April. This Bill calls, first, for re- 
tention of the wartime housing organizational setup, 
with the NHA as the head. Other features of the 
amended Patman Bill include specific provision for 
priorities and allocations to channel building mate- 
rials into houses for veterans, increased authoriza- 


*Nevertheless, the building materials required for the emergency program 
are less than those used in residential construction in the previous peak 
years. The same is true for the labor force, both on- and off-site. 
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lent in Treasury borrow- 
ing from the banking system. Administration 
officials, however, have contended that the general 
inflationary effects of borrowing the necessary sum 
for the premium payments program will be less 
disturbing to the economy than the concentrated 
inflationary effects of price increases many times 
$600 million at this critical housing-shortage period. 

Most of the leading manufacturers of building 
materials strenuously opposed the subsidy program 
and expressed preference for price increases to sub- 
sidies as the more equitable and the least inefficient 
means of overcoming scarcities of building materials. 
They argued particularly that the use of subsidies 
would favor the new and marginal producers and 
would fail to mobilize fully the capacity of estab- 
lished producers. The net result of the controversy 
in the House was the defeat of the premium pay- 
ments provision, but the provision was restored in 
the Senate. 

Governmental guarantee of markets for pre- 
fabricated houses and new-type materials was 
another of Mr. Wyatt’s proposals that was killed in 
the House but revived in the Senate version of the 
Bill. What definitely appears to be eliminated in 
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both the Senate and House, however, is the Admin- 
istration-sponsored prohibition against speculative 
resale of existing houses and building lots. This 
provision explicitly stated that the price at which a 
house might first be sold after enactment of the 
legislation would be the ceiling price in the event of 
succeeding sales for the duration of the law. 

Fears that the price-fixing provision would be 
drastic are probably based upon misinformation. 
There was no implication, for instance, that these 
price controls would be retroactive, or that a present 
owner could not sell his house for whatever he could 
get for it. The prohibition was only to be applied on 
successive speculative resales after the act became 
law which cause price pyramiding and constitute the 
chief inflationary danger. NHA studies seem to in- 
dicate that such a provision may be necessary and 
that, in fact, without it there may be great difficulty 
in holding prices on existing houses down to reason- 
able levels. 

In the face of enormous pent-up demands for 
housing and shortages of the materials and labor 
that go into house-building, it is natural that a tre- 
mendous upward pressure has been generated on the 
prices of existing houses available for sale or rental. 
Specific statistical data on the inflation in homes and 
home sites based on reports for all sections of the 
country by the Federal Home Loan Banks, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the regional NHA offices were 
released in April by the National Housing Agency. 
These data show, first, that price increases in single 
family houses during the period from the spring of 
1940 to February 1946 have averaged, in all sections 
of the country, 65 per cent for lower-priced houses 
(under $6,000 in 1940) and 57 per cent for medium- 
priced houses (in the $6,000-$12,000 range in 1940). 

The degree of price rise since V-J Day, secondly, 
yields some interesting conclusions. During the 
short period from September 1945 to February 1946 
lower-priced houses rose in price by 18 per cent and 
higher-priced houses rose 15 per cent, on the average. 
Since these percentages for the short five-month pe- 
riod would look very large if converted toa yearly 
basis, it is apparent that the impact of G. I. demand 
on the housing market has been great and that the 
rise in real estate values, if permitted to continue 
unchecked, will mount to dangerous levels. 





Estimated Inflation 

Reports for New England show that real estate 
inflation here is probably considerably below the 
average, but that accelerated rises since V-J Day 
have been great and that we have no grounds for 
optimism. For the entire period from the spring 1940 
to February 1946, homes selling for less than $6,000 
in New England rose in price by 50 per cent and 
homes from $6,000-$12,000 rose 49 per cent. The 
rise since V-J Day both for low-priced houses and for 
medium-priced houses has been 15 per cent. 

An estimate of the degree of inflation in the New 
England real estate market may be obtained by 
measuring the difference between the selling price of 
a house and the replacement price of a comparable 
house, as measured by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
cost index. These data are shown on the bar chart. 

The FHLB index of 138, which gives us the replace- 
ment price, probably understates considerably the 
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rise in actual costs of current construction, since it 
does not measure cost increases resulting from the use 
of inefficient labor, shortages of materials, delivery 
delays, and soon. The conclusion may be drawn that 
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at the present time price inflation in housing is 
moderate in the New England real estate market, as 
measured strictly by the cost of replacing a com- 
parable home. However, the point which should be 
stressed is that selling prices of existing houses, if 
present accelerating increases continue, will soon out- 
run by far the rise in replacement costs for new 
homes. And replacement costs are considerably in- 
flated compared with their prewar levels. 


Present vs. Post-World-War I Housing Problem 


Housing shortages after the last war were definitely 
not as acute as they are today and there was no 
parallel to the Wyatt program. Nevertheless, there 
are certain similarities between the two postwar 
periods. A study of developments in the period be- 
tween the wars may provide us with a general idea 
of long-term trends in the construction industry. 

The Government put into effect a system of prior- 
ities and allocations during World War I, as during 
the war just ended, which sharply curtailed ordinary 
private construction and which accordingly tended 
to back up a great volume of private demand for 
housing. Then, as now, there was a considerable 
migration of workers from the farms to urban war 
production centers and great expansion of income. 
These factors played an important part in stimulat- 
ing the tremendous postwar demand for residential 
construction. 

As at the present time, we were confronted in the 
early 1920’s with an enormous backlog of demand 
accumulated during the war years. Experience in the 
*twenties was influenced also by an unusual expan- 
sion in new industries, which indirectly created ad- 
ditional demands for new housing. Widespread use 
of the private automobile and the motorbus, for 
instance, hastened the trend of family migration to 
the outskirts of the cities and the building of new 
houses in suburban areas. General belief, following 
the recession of 1920-21, that the country could ex- 
pect a new permanent era of prosperity encouraged 
investment in housing, as it did investment in many 
other important lines. 
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Experience shows that the level of national income 
has an important bearing on housing demand. AlI- 
though price reductions are usually considered a 
means of increasing sales, national income fell to 
such a low level in the early ’thirties that the demand 
for new houses apparently could not be revived at 
any price, and new building activity was virtually at 
a standstill. Gradually, however, rents advanced 
and markets were revived with the steady increase 
in national income. Interest rates on home financing 
were eased both as a result of competition among 
lenders and through the action of governmental 
agencies in easing housing credit. All of these factors 
contributed to some extent to the revival in resi- 
dential construction after 1934 shown on the chart. 


New England and U. S. Compared 

Certain contrasts are brought out in the chart illus- 
trating the behavior of new residential construction 
in both New England and the country as a whole. 
(Equal vertical distances on the chart indicate equal 
proportional changes.) It is clear that the general 
ups and downs of residential construction in this 
district are very similar to those of the country as a 
whole. The major deviations of New England from 
the national pattern occurred during the period 1928- 
1932, when the decline in this area was proportion- 
ately less than in the country as a whole, and during 
the middle ’thirties, when recovery in New England 
was not as sustained as in the rest of the country. 

It appears, too, that we have been losing some 
ground relative to the nation as a whole in the last 
decade. The ratio of New England residential to 
total United States residential construction in the 
period 1920 through 1933 was 4.74 per cent; during 
the period 1934 through 1945 it had dropped some- 
what to a ratio of 4.44 per cent. The decline after 
1941 in both the United States and in New England 
is obviously a result of wartime restrictions. 





VALUE OF NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
UNITED STATES AND NEW ENGLAND, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
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Wartime migrations of workers from the farms 
and from other outlying sections of New England 
to key industrial centers have greatly upset normal 
housing needs. 

Portland, Maine, is perhaps a good example of a 
city which is not likely to have an immediate hous- 
ing shortage. The NHA added a large number of 
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permanent housing units in Portland during the 
early war years to take care of the wartime influx. 
Most of the newly attracted labor force, however, 
are leaving or have left to take peacetime jobs in 
other localities. Thus, the housing requirements of 
that city are likely to be much less acute than in 
many other New England communities, and there 
is actually a surplus of housing units in terms of the 
total population of the city. Hartford, Connecticut, 
a city in which the prospects of employment in in- 
dustries which produce civilian products are good, is 
probably at the other end of the range of cases. It 
has been estimated that the bulk of the wartime in- 
migrants to Hartford will probably remain in the 
community and seek employment in other fields. 

Most of the New England cities that were indus- 
trially important during the war fall somewhere be- 
tween these two extreme examples. The outmigra- 
tion of war workers from Greater Boston, for in- 
stance, is expected to be negligible, because there 
are plenty of job opportunities in nonwar fields 
and because inmigration was slight to begin with. 
Boston met the bulk of its additional wartime labor 
requirements by drawing upon workers who lived 
in towns and cities that were within commuting 
distance. 

For this reason shortages in Boston, as well as in 
many other areas of New England, cannot be blamed 
on wartime increases in population but, instead, on 
the fact that family ability to pay does not corre- 
spond with the rental classes of the dwellings that 
are available. Some indication of the increase in 
ability to pay may be gained from the fact that per 
capita income in New England rose from $670 in 
1939 to $1,284 in 1944, the last year for which data 
are available. There is in many areas an excess of 
very low-rent housing units and a shortage of medi- 
um and high-rent apartments and homes. Families 
want better housing. Marginal and substandard 
housing units, renting for around twenty dollars a 
month, are no longer desired but few new units in 
the middle-rent classes have been added to make up 
the difference. 


Conclusions 

The chief conclusions of the first of this series of 
studies may be summarized briefly. The causes of 
immediate housing shortages in New England and in 
the United States are similar and reflect, roughly, 
pent-up housing demand accumulated from years of 
below-normal production of houses, wartime restric- 
tions on building and repairs, upgrading of family 
incomes during the war, and wartime dislocations of 
the labor force. Housing prospects for this district 
over the long-run, however, differ somewhat from 
the national outlook and show less grounds for 
optimism. We have seen that residential construc- 
tion in New England during the interwar period, 
and especially during the ’thirties, has not quite 
maintained its relative position in the nation. 
Whether or not this declining trend relative to the 
nation will continue in the First Federal Reserve 
District during the next decade, which should be a 
prosperous one for home-building, no one knows. 
The answer must be found in the maze of industrial 
and social factors which influence the growth and 
retention of our population and industry, a subject 
outside the scope of these articles. 


































































































DEBITS TO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS* FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
NEW ENGLAND** AND THE UNITED STATES MONTHLY AVERAGES OF DAILY FIGURES 
(In Millions of Dollars) (In Millions of Dollars) 
| 1946 1945 % Change . | 1946 1945 |% Change 
+ Place —_——— — - Rear 46 tem |— Mar. '46 
| Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. °45 : | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. ’45 
= anne | one ) ear Member bank deposits.... 696.0 | 688.8 663.1 + 5.0 
362. 308. rt 
| CONN. “Hartford... ‘ren Sea | eee 425, a ere! United States deposits....| 524| 75.5] 14:7 | +2565 
New London.... 18.6] 15.2 17.9 | + 3.9 All other deposits. ....... __ 49.1 55.6 85.0 | —42.2 
Waterbury..... 48.3 43.8 56.6 —14.7 TOTAL DEPOSITS... 797.5 819.9 762.8 + 4.5 
ME. -—Bangor......... 33.9 29.4 28.2 +20.2 3 ata aia P mo | . | > 
“pach. are en ane 21.0 179 17.0 1935 F. R. notes in circulation..} 1,447.8 | 1,446.7 | 1,395.0 | + 3.8 
Portland....... 69.9 60.5 73.6 — 5.0 Gold certificate reserves... 790.3 797.6 913.3 | —13.5 
MASS.—Boston......... 2,200.8 | 1,850.5 | 2,122.5 + 3.7 = e ’ 9° 94 ¢ | ~ 
Brockton....... 30.9| | 28.1 25.6 | +20.7 anaes os game = 7.4 aa | Bg 4 
Fall River...... 38.8 33.2 34.5 +12.5 Tostdasl oh st sre 2" o 992 n Bi 
oad ana ae +. United States obligations..| 1,418.0 | 1,427.8 | 1,223.0 | +15.9 
Holyoke csecvece 32.3 35.3 21.2 +52.4 TOTAL LOANS & | 
Oe ee 26.4 26.1 27.5 — 4.0 a ee ee gt ao oe 
pcg ‘| 364 30:7 23:3 | +267 SECURITIES.....| 1,441.1 | 1,452.2 | 1,231.6 | +17.0 
New Bedford. 40.2 34.3 d 2 +17.5 
Pittsfield. ...... 23.1) 19.2} 203 | +138 SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND ACCOUNTS i 
Springfield...... 126.6 113.0 126.7 - 0.1 
Worcester......| 116.8 93.8] 102.8] +13.6 59 MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW ENGLAND* 
N.H. —Concord........ 20.6 16.5 16.7 | +423.4 (In Unit Indicated) 
Manchester..... 36.3 29.4 28.5 +27.4 = sennon 
R.I. —Providence.....| 296.3] 2383] 307.3] — 3.6 eee ___—«1 1945 (7% Change 
VT. —Burlington...... 21.9 17.7 17.4 +25.9 Mar. 31| Feb. 28 | Mar. 31! Mar. 45 
TOTAL—except Boston...| 1,544.0 | 1,313.9 | 1,545.6 - 01 re — ; - an is) tos ; ey 352.0 —— : 9 : 440. ; 
= seh N pa eposits.... (millions o 2, 02.0 | 2, 
2 yemenoneeagg ad Tn | ee Total accounts (thousands)| 2/292.7 | 2,288.1 | 2,234.8 | | +26 
UNITED STATES— Accts. opened in mo. (’’).. 21.6 | 19.5 | 17. +24.1 
334 centers..... - 87s 578.0 |73,970.0 |81,077.0 + 8.0 ; Accts. closed in mo. .(’’).. 17.0 | 15.2 | 12.0 | +41.7 
+ Except interbank accounts, ee Except Fair field County, Conn. * Except Fairfield County, Conn. 








CONDITION OF REPORTING NEW ENGLAND MEMBER BANKS 
MONTHLY AVERAGES OF WEEKLY FIGURES 
(in Millions of Dollars) _ 

















FIVE CITIES OUTSIDE OF BOSTON 





























































































































BOSTON | 
Item . 1946 1945 % ‘Change | 1946 1945 % Change 
—_——— —— —- —| Mar. 46 = - Mar. ’46 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. ’45 || Mar Feb Mar Mar. °45 
Deposits: ; | | | 
Demand deposits (adjusted*)............ 1,420.0 | 1,412.7 1,396.9 +17 |] 791.3 776.5 789.4 + 0.2 
United States deposits.................. 600.2 655.6 437.7 +37.1 256.9 278.7 239.3 + 7.4 
Balances due to domestic banks......... 255.9 258.5 250.8 + 2.0 39.2 38.4 39.2 0.0 
Balances due to foreign banks........... 23.0 | 24.3 18.0 +27.8 || 1.2 1.1 0.8 +50.0 
RO OR 3 oss sisciwccewaseew soe ove __ 180.6 _ 177.5 139.8 +29.2 || 273.7 _ 271.6 227.9 | _+20.1 
TOTAL DEPOSITS (adjusted*)...... 2,479.7 2,528.6 2,243.2 +10.5 1,362.3 1,366 1,296.6 + 5.1 
Reserves: 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank...... 343.7 343.0 339.8 + 1.1 125.5 122.8 123.7 + 1.5 
I IE a a ok oiica te, win. oe hers 44-0ce aie 34.1 34.2 38.1 —10.5 24.2 24.6 27.7 —12.6 
Balances with other domestic banks...... __ 43.4 _ 44.6 | _ 47.3 | — 82 __ 72.9 __ 73.2 73.4 Ie. 
TOTAL RESERVES................. 421.2 421.8 | 425.2 — 0.9 222.6 220.6 224.8 —- 1.0 
Loans and Investments: 
Commercial, industrial, agricultural loans 410.9 414.5 345.2 +19.0 81.3 78.1 61.9 +31.3 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities. 60.4 60.2 45.1 +33.9 1.0 1.0 0.9 +111 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying sec. . 41.3 45.2 | 21.9 +88.6 31.9 31.6 10.5 | +203.8 
Real estate loans. ............0ccceeees 36.4 36.2 31.2 +16.7 38.6 38.3 36.1 + 6.9 
Loans to banks. 3.0 3.4 2.7 +11.1 || 0.7 0.8 0.4 +75.0 
OD Ee Serre en ren __101.5 ___ 98.2 __79.1 +28.3 34.9 34.0 30.5 +144 
BAPE BORING 55 cic ccc os scveroesess 653.5 657.7 525.2 +24.4 188.4 183.8 140.3 +34.3 ’ 
United States obligations............... 1,541.0 1,580.5 1,437.7 + 7.2 1,010.4 1,026.3 962.3 + 5.0 
Securities guaranteed by United States. nd * 0.5 ape | ** 5.1 
Other bonds and stocks owned... . can __ 45.3 __ 41,7 __ 33.5 | +35.2 || 40.1 ___ 38.0 38.9 + 3.1 
TOTAL INVESTMENTS. 1,586.3 1,622.2 1,471.7 +78 | 1,050.5 1,064.3 1,006.3 4.4 
TOTAL LOANS & INVESTMENTS. 2,239. 8 2,279.9 1,996.9 +12.2 } 1,238.9 1,248.1 1,146.6 + 8.0 i‘ 
 * Adjusted to ‘exclude items in process of Sie ooo 7 ** Less than $50,000. 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND 
= _@er Cent Change from 1 Previous Month) _ ee (Value in Thousands of Dollars) 
| 1 ——— | 
[eens —— 1946 1945 | % Change 
| lassi 4 —_——— | ar. 1946 
Cities 1946 1946 aetna Mar. | Feb. | Mar.| Mar. 1945 
| Be are ese in § 
a Mar. _Feb. — Mar. | Feb. Commercial bldgs.......... 7,998 4,276 486 +1,545.7 
ind aainnguncive +32|-05 |/+ 39] +13 Manufacturing bldgs....... oo | Saal unl to 
ERs oc cs ¢cewcaiasorsce +27/+29 |408| +79 Educational and science....| 2.975 | 2,569) | 528 | +463.4 
Cambridge... ........0...0005 +20/+19 /+ 48] +04 Hospital and institutional..| 314 | 1,155 | 3,004) — brig 
Fall River.......000.0.ccec eee +09] + 22 |+ 28] $11 Public buildings........... 321 | 39 1 1,906: 
IAIN 65 wianiisaiaa seats ani + 3.0 | — 2.7 |+10.2 | — 03 Religious buildings . “| aa ae | om *aeeee 
Haverhill.................... + 26 + 0.8 | + 3.8 + 2.0 Social and recreational. en ee | 343 618 384 +145.6 
Holyoke........000cccccceceee| $2.0] +10 [4+ 31] — 13 Mise. nonresidential........ a 
RIND sci e.5 nics Gain siercie o's + 3.8 | + 3.9 |+ 2.9 | +11.6 Total Nonresidential..... 18,396 | 12,902 | 8,827) _+108.4 
neg piel ains Neeteken Ga sisi rs ao + 4 ; Me ss Me Residential Buildings. . . .| 17,002 | 10 ),097 1,286 | +1,222.1 
eon peated Sie brats auemics Sale noe ir r” 20 t 18 + 19 Total Building........... 35,398 22 :999 10, 113 +250.0 
Peabody at + 0.7 + 21 |+ 23 =~ 94 Public works (total)....... | 1,232 2,849 973 + 26.6 
Springfield. . | + 3.2 | +133 |+ 5.2 | +110 Utilities (total)............ | 589 | 2,886) 471) + 25.1 
POM 5 cb 655.s00n000seneos +21.2 | —20.0 |+30.5 | —24.1 Total Construction....... | 37,219 | 28,734 | 11,557 +222.0 
Source: Mass. Dept. of Labor & Industries. ‘Source: FW: Dodge Corp. 
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SALES CONDITIONS 


1945 = 100 
Month of March January through March 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Connecticut Department Stores......................0. 71 79 100 99 84 87 100 103 
Maine Department Stores... 0.0... cc ccc cece ees ; 76 76 100 104 87 85 100 110 
Massachusetts Department Stores..................... 69 75 100 102 82 83 100 110 
New Hampshire Department Stores.................... 56 68 100 96 74 80 100 108 
Rhode Island Department Stores...................... 64 75 100 98 78 84 100 1 
Vermont Department Stores................0...0000- : 64 68 100 107 75 82 100 121 
BOStON: POPArEINGNG CCOTON. 5... ccc cence enetens 69 76 100 103 80 83 100 111 
Springfield Department Stores......................... 74 79 100 97 93 86 100 102 
Worcester Department Stores.:............... ee co 7 71 100 108 81 79 100 113 
New Haven Department Stores.................0000008 69 84 100 101 79 87 100 106 
Portland Department Stores... .... 0... .cccccccccccses 7 76 100 98 91 85 100 106 
Providence Department Stores... ..............0ceeees 64 76 100 99 78 83 100 109 
New England Department Stores....................0. 69 76 100 102 82 83 100 110 
. 
CREDIT CONDITIONS 
Percentage of Regular Charge Accounts Outstanding at the First of March 
Collected during March 
‘ 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Boston Department Stores..... : : : : ; Ee eee ; ; 7 50.6% 57.0 58.8 58.5 
New Haven Department Stores. . Dae ree i car eee een ; ; : 62.7 is He toy” te 
Providence Department Stores.................. Vestas See AER ee ; 56.2 58.7 59.0 58.8 
New England Department Stores......... PE RAE Me rN hr say Nee ; ey 53.2 57.8 59.3 59.1 
SALES BY DEPARTMENTS—NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 
1945 = 100 
Month of March January through March 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1943 1944 1945 194 
Women’s, Misses’, and Juniors’ Ready-to-Wear:......... 69 77 100 109 80 81 100 112 
Coats — Women’s and Misses’...................00. 72 72 100 112 91 80 100 105 
Dresses —- Women’s and Misses’..................... 64 70 100 112 72 78 100 119 
Juniors’ Coats, Suits, Dresses.................00000e. 52 63 100 104 64 70 100 113 
Furs, ex. Repairs and Storage.................00000- 117 192 100 115 108 116 100 117 
Aprons, House Dresses, Uniforms.................... 79 76 100 114 85 80 100 112 
RECB ORD oh. sisson toca nnctnen rent ue esa norn cans * * 100 96 * * 100 103 
a eee cet ay acide tRNA Sf or anes a CRaS 67 67 100 118 78 66 100 122 
Ready-to-Wear not reported separately............... 67 70 100 68 74 79 100 74 
Women’s, Misses’ and Juniors’ Accessories:............. 62 77 100 89 76 84 100 98 
RS a ne er ree 48 61 100 77 60 74 100 89 
NMPIWCRE GTUE MONEIOS 56.5.0 5.60 coe 6 ccse ce dccecceseuns 58 69 100 84 7 84 100 95 
COMNEER GTOY TIASBIOV ON o55 6c ere bvcs scene onta wv cies 65 74 100 105 77 81 100 110 
De NONE crn bons ois ce ecbn.6 Cea deaeawcuen kes 75 75 100 91 84 79 100 95 
I cc vsuiee cursddaeedbaveceesac 68 68 100 99 74 74 100 106 
Deane Oiie TRERPODOS. wo wo occ ccc ccceccacece 64 70 100 106 73 81 100 109 
GROIN 5a cs see citine Ris cece coh onan wae ens 58 63 100 68 73 75 100 92 
Noe og aga oka Giochi ord oe oo Rea ea wae RICE 48 60 100 69 62 70 100 85 
MR ie mere Siok ar Rath orb ng eels a/R Clare eh eae 76 76 100 79 85 83 100 82 
ES cca 5c: 6K bS HM OWES PRE SON AS WOW EES KGa ERS 58 63 100 96 76 75 100 107 
I 60d ane Bhd. OLAS CARE OO EKEE eA 65 97 100 102 68 93 100 110 
Sis had o's Gk oe eek kOe wa we ek wa 56 96 100 83 72 102 100 97 
Tothet Artictes Gnd Druae...... . 2... ccccccccscccecce 76 135 100 101 86 116 100 104 
Wenbwelias, Parasols, Canes... ... 2. cc ccc ccc cccccccs 70 95 100 90 107 85 100 114 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings:............. 64 63 100 96 85 75 100 108 
ROO SL SERRE aa RES PE Aa eR eR arene rer arer 84 68 100 104 108 79 100 102 
Men’s Furnishings, inc. Hats and Caps .............. 74 68 100 126 88 77 100 132 
Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings..................... 40 56 100 62 57 67 100 79 
WEE RENE BGG CROCS. ooo sii ccd ences teevoescne na 68 63 100 101 91 72 100 113 
Infants’, Children’s, Girls’ and ‘‘Teen-Age’’ Wear:....... 46 64 100 79 57 75 100 88 
BRANES PIO MNOIIONG cin des N etc ue caieee Ru oekres wes 51 67 100 84 60 79 100 91 
; Gitlin’ and" Feen-Age” WORE. 0c icciccenic ce casencs 39 59 100 71 51 68 100 83 
Ree WaT ooo oon hades id eo wd bap abe baw 85 85 100 141 92 90 100 141 
Furniture, Beds, Mattresses, Springs................. 86 85 100 146 92 87 100 140 
I RRR oo 55-5 ace hs5 in 5.0 RUE ERs bere woe. UKE 6 82 74 100 152 90 81 100 167 
DORON RN og 5.5.4.0 6 wee neccesdetdeccmocewes 131 65 100 649 145 67 100 702 
DIPSNOCION BEEP CUTIBIDAC 65h ecccc ect eee re cee ew scien 64 77 100 116 69 83 100 118 
i PBMC PIB OEE: 5 5 ns betes cbacsccreeccas eugene. 82 73 100 164 94 79 100 165 
Sn cnc bcn ae eabves bbxKOeweeeRREES 94 96 100 146 94 92 100 144 
Cie BEE GIMBWEIG, 6 oo siccsceccoccrsvcanonannnnes 76 81 100 115 86 90 100 129 
aes Se ceca nee oR cea e eae NS 94 97 100 118 101 100 100 123 
Domestics and Bed Coverings..............e0eeeeee8 108 102 100 145 lil 103 100 130 
Lio (Ra cane Opa Ae gta Sa Ee ae re ee 273 76 100 475 322 90 100 436 
Dae Ari a0) en ere ee da dowels one ewes 75 84 100 99 74 83 100 95 
DON oe do oa ccc oe bce cere vartesoxeus 71 81 100 102 68 79 100 96 
WOGROIN GED SOOO 6055 a 5.0 0.5080 8 bods d nae memes aiars 82 88 100 105 84 83 100 96 
CRN PINOUPOIIOONS oo 66-5 cob nc esc te wtncecvecdaseeen 83 91 100 88 7 88 100 86 
cil eeee isc tecs co mneeeas 5 ¥s8 ween ent 66 79 100 100 73 85 100 105 
Laces, Trimmings, Embroideries, Ribbons............ 41 66 100 86 54 81 100 95 
ANNIE oa 8 0 See SP ORS DEP EIU ea Oet a eRe ts 76 84 100 105 77 85 100 109 
"OGM MEE DOOTCE COOGR Soo 8 ka 65s '66 5 a ected ous ve 73 71 100 159 76 75 100 152 
WEES ons cv laei chee Soar eR RRO EEE CMS ERHS 78 91 100 107 81 93 100 113 
EN, gk dale cee see NES DNE SCENE MEER MOL ORE OTN 131 135 100 178 146 128 100 180 
bo SR acre ree rr rer ere ei eree ate Tre tr: 138 159 100 154 136 123 100 143 
Mo o's, cio ora aeX Ca dialexelee Soe Oe wie ki nian Aes tan * * 100 123 * * 100 135 
RNNRMIRNN Se oe ed eae ae bra rales Hes Oe SRE WORN Gh * * 100 67 * * 100 86 
Art Goode, i716. NGGlEWORE..« «:..0:...:6:006cnc0 ss cesses 88 90 100 105 82 85 100 102 
PIE Noa faa eec cH ELEC Karase eee tals mueeleeaes * * 100 101 * * 100 104 
ER OEMEE 5 55 otic Dowwee cen eed ewncecoenecey ues 77 87 100 108 81 93 100 114 
NT 0 55.5536 0or OSS OE ROAD ERC RL TRAE ERR ERRES 72 72 100 90 88 81 100 100 
UNE ROPE oo oc ora nic paint creased tears canes 69 76 100 102 81 83 100 110 


*Figures not available. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared and released by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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Federal Reserve index. Groups are expressed 
in terms of points in the total index. Monthly 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates, adjusted 
for seasonal variation by eral Reserve. 
Latest month shown is for March 1946 
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Government securities‘include direct and guar- 
anteed issues. Wednesday figures, latest shown 
April 10, 1946. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 


NDUSTRIAL production advanced considerably in March and appears to have 
declined only moderately in the early part of April notwithstanding a complete 
shutdown in the bituminous coal industry and some reduction in output at steel 
mills. The value of retail trade has continued to set new records during this 
period and wholesale commodity prices have risen further. 

Industrial Production. Production at factories and mines, according to the 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index, rose from a level of 153 per cent of the 1935-39 
average in February to 169 in March. This is slightly above the level reached 
last November before production was reduced by strikes in the automobile, electrical 
equipment, and steel industries. In April the index will probably show a decline 
of three or four points as decreases in coal and steel are only partly offset by con- 
tinued increases in other industries. 

The large increase shown by the total index in March was due for the most 
part to a sharp recovery in steel ingot production following settlement of the 
labor dispute. There were production gains also in industries manufacturing 
automobiles, machinery, stone, clay and glass products, furniture, textiles, paper 
and rubber products. These gains in steel and other industries were offset only in 
small part by declines in the nonferrous metal industries, some food industries, 
and crude petroleum. 

Steel ingot production for the month of March averaged 84 per cent of capac- 
ity, as compared with 20 per cent in February, and at the end of March was 
close to 90 per cent. Subsequently, due to reduced coal supplies, steel output 
declined and by the fourth week of April was down to a rate of 74 per cent of 
capacity. In the automobile and machinery industries production increased sub- 
stantially during the latter part of March and the early part of April, reflecting 
improvement in steel supplies and settlement of important wage disputes. 

Output of stone, clay, and glass products continued to advance in March and 
production in the first quarter of this year exceeded the previous peak levels reached 
at the beginning of 1943. 

Output of nondurable goods rose further in March to a level of 168 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, the highest level since last June. Production of nondurable 
goods for civilian use is now in larger volume than at any previous time. Activity 
at woolen mills has shown an exceptionally large advance since the end of last 
year and, with marked increases in cotton consumption and rayon shipments, the 
Board’s index of textile production in March was at a level of 162 per cent of the 
1935-39 average. This equals the previous peak rate at the beginning of 1943. 

Mineral production declined in March as a further advance in coal production 
was more than offset by a decline in crude petroleum output and by work stoppages 
at important metal mines. Activity at bituminous coal mines was suspended 
beginning April 1 owing to a labor-management dispute over a new wage contract. 

Employment. Employment in nonagricultural establishments rose by about 
600,000 in March after allowance for seasonal changes. This rise reflected in- 
creased employment in manufacturing—largely in the iron and steel group—and 
continued gains in trade and construction. There were further substantial releases 
from the armed forces. The total number of persons unemployed remained at a 
level of about 2,700,000 in March. 

Distribution. Department store sales rose sharply in March and continued at a 
high level in the first half of April. Total sales during the Easter season are esti- 
mated to have been about one-fourth higher than last year. 

Freight carloadings during March were close to the record rate for that month 
reached last year. In the first three weeks of April loadings declined, reflecting 
the stoppage of bituminous coal production. Shipments of most other classes of 
revenue freight continued to increase. 


Commodity Prices. Wholesale prices of agricultural and industrial commodi- 
ties continued to advance from the middle of March to the third week of April. 
The general level of wholesale prices is now higher than last September by some- 
thing over four per cent. In recent weeks ceiling prices for a number of products 
have been raised considerably and where ceilings have been removed prices have 
generally risen. A bonus of 30 cents a bushel has been granted on wheat delivered 
by May 25 under the certificate plan to help meet the critical food situation abroad, 
and a like payment has been offered for 50,000,000 bushels of corn. Subsidy 
payments for some commodities have been increased to prevent further price 
advances. 

Bank Credit. Member bank reserve positions tightened in the last half of 
March as Treasury deposits at the Reserve Banks were increased by large income 
tax collections. Banks sold short-term Government securities largely to the 
Reserve Banks, and drew down their reserve balances to meet this loss of funds. 
Reserve positions were eased on April 1 in connection with the cash redemption of 
2.0 billion dollars of Treasury certificates on that date, and in the following weeks 
banks bought Government securities and reduced borrowings at Reserve Banks. 

Commercial and industrial loans at member banks in leading cities increased 
further. Loans to brokers and dealers rose at the end of March in connection with 
Treasury security retirement operations and declined sharply in the week ending 
April 3. Deposits, other than those of the Treasury, fluctuated considerably, 
reflecting large income tax payments and the April 1 tax assessment date in Illinois. 

Yields on long-term Treasury bonds have remained relatively steady following 
a sharp decline in January and the first half of February. 
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